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TEAMW ORK—the same kind of coordinated effor 
that wins games on the sports field—is helping win 
the war today. 


It's teamwork among the various branches of the 
Armed Forces that is winning battles on fighting 
fronts all over the world. 





It's teamwork in the industrial field that has helped 
this Nation achieve its gigantic production of war 
equipment. 


Similarly, teamwork among the various compo- 
nents of single industries, is a major factor in the 
Victory drive. 


The Independent telephone industry, of which you 
and we are integral parts, is a typical example. Just 
visualize this picture of telephone people bending 
every energy in the common cause: 


Telephone operators, loyally staying on the job 
for which they are so ably qualified, helping knit 
together the entire Nation in a tight network of 
dependable communications. .. . 


Line men and repairmen, working against great 
odds to keep operating equipment and lines in 
excellent operating condition in spite of material 
restrictions. .. . 





Managers and owners of operating companies 
exerting every effort to continue the best possible 
service to subscribers, and cooperating with agen- 
cies of the Armed Forces and the Government to 
maintain uninterrupted communications in the face 
of equipment and manpower shortages. 


\ Manufacturers, like Kellogg, doing all in their 
power to assist telephone companies meet wartime 
problems, while producing at fever heat to meet 
the mounting military demands for communication 
equipment. 


There’s a picture to enhearten every last member 
of the Independent telephone industry . . . to spur 
each one on to greater individual and combined 
effort until Victory is won. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD 
& SUPPLY COMPANY 


6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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INDUSTRY CONSIDERS SMALL COMPANIES 


NCREASING interest in helping small telephone 
companies improve their operating and finan- 
cial status on the part of all units within the 

the result of TELEPHONY’S 


constant activities since the first of the year to bring, 


industry has been 
and keep, the plight of the small companies before 


the industry and state commissions. 


At the start of the year, as our correspondents 
in various states reported an increasing number of 
small companies petitioning state commissions for 
permission to close their exchanges because of in- 
sufficient revenues and manpower, TELEPHONY 
recognized that the industry had to do something 
to strengthen that sector of the business so that 
others, particularly the government, would not have 
an excuse to threaten participation in our field of 
public service. At least one state commission execu- 
tive has suggested government financing for small 
telephone companies if the industry does not find 


a way to improve service in rural communities. 


Since publication in TELEPHONY of a plain- 
speaking editorial in the January 1 issue, and 
several articles discussing the small company situa- 
tion, as well as addresses on the subject by the editor 
at several state conventions, the matter has been 
the topic of prolonged discussion in almost every 


quarter of the industry. 


It has been discussed from the platforms at prac- 
tically all state conventions; it has received and is 
getting attention in articles in association bulletins 
as well as in other telephone trade journals; it is 
receiving consideration from larger Independent 
State 
commissions, also, are directing attention to the 


operating companies and the Bell System. 


small company problem. 


All this discussion has brought some worthwhile 


results. This year finds more and more small com- 
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panies in all states applying for badly needed in- 
creased rates; a few such companies have been sold 
to new and more progressive owners; there is more 
interest in better maintenance of small plants; and 
more effort is being made to bring about local 


financing for rehabilitation of those properties. 


However, we are of the opinion that the discus- 
sion stage should be about over and that the in- 
dustry as a whole, Independent and Bell, with the 
cooperation of state regulatory commissions, should 
take definite steps of action. We believe there is a 
need for the industry and commissions to consider 
jointly such subjects as: (1) Helping small com- 
panies plan conversions of their plants to more 
modern equipment; (2) finding possible avenues 
for private financing of small companies in putting 
their plants in good operating condition until they 
receive rate increases; (3) aiding them or at least 
advising them as to the steps to take in applying for 
increased rates; (4) helping such companies find 
a simple, elementary bookkeeping system; (5) 
supplying small companies with a simplified, yet 
complete, plant handbook, giving the best and latest 
maintenance and construction practices, which can 


be kept up-to-date. 


Independent leaders, judging by their letters to 
us, have positive thoughts about these matters. We 
are certain that Bell System executives have some 
suggestions to make as a result of their discussions 
of the situation.. We know state commissioners 
and their staffs can do much to help solve the 
problem. If a committee, made up of representa- 
tives of both divisions of the industry, which would 
consult with commissions, were to be formed to 
recommend a course of action, there is no doubt 
in our minds that the small company problem can 
be solved just as many greater problems have been 


solved by industry leaders in the past. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS UNDER 
Wartime Difficultios 


By PETER L. SCHAUBLE 


Vice President 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 


idea that public relations are pri- 

marily involved with keeping on 
the right side of the press. Some peo- 
ple think that if the newspapermen 
think well of you and occasionally say 
something nice, or, at the most, never 
say anything bad about you, your pub- 
lic relations problem is solved. 


T ites ARE those who have an 


But there is much more to public 
relations than getting free space in 
newspapers. There is much more to 
public relations than cultivating the 
press to be sure that nothing deroga- 
tory is published about the organiza- 
tion. 

Public relations are positive. Real 
public relations are involved in what 
your customers think about you. And 
real public relations come out of the 
operations of the business. 

What I am saying is this—the good 
or bad public relations of any organi- 
zation, and I am speaking principally 
of the telephone business, are a result 
of good or bad operations. By good or 
bad operations I am covering the entire 
gamut of the service. I am talking 
about speed in answering local calls; 
speed of completing out-of-town calls; 
quality of maintenance of the equip- 
ment; the way the girl in the business 
office meets the customer; about the 
clarity of the bills and their freedom 
from error; the fairness of rates; the 
way the plant man acts when he is 
on the customers’ premises and the way 
he cleans up after he finishes a job. 

I am talking about the tone of voice 
of the operator; the cashier’s attitude 
when a bill is being paid; the appear- 
ance of the telephone plant, shoveling 
the snow around the telephone building 
after a storm; straight, good-looking 
pole lines; the way complaints are 
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handled; how full and complete an 
explanation is given in the business 
office when an applicant wants some- 
thing which cannot be given 
how the telephone people act when 
folks ask questions about the business 


him; 


while they are at social functions, on 
their own time. 

I am talking about how much in- 
formation we give our workers so that 
they will know the answers when ques- 
tions are asked; about the worker— 
when he or she does not know the 
answer—giving a response like this: 
“T don’t know the answer to that one, 
but there is an answer, and I'll see 
that you get it”; the manager and his 
attitude toward the customer. In short 
I am talking about every phase of the 
operation of the business. 


If all these things are good, if all 
these things are of high quality, if 


all these things are kept on a high 
plane, then the problem of public rela- 
tions is pretty well solved. 

Something more can be done, how- 
ever, and this is where the public 
relations folks come into the picture. 
As a matter of fact, they come into 
the picture from the very start because 
it is their responsibility to see that 
all these things are being done well. 
The head of the operating department 
knows what kind of a job his people 
are doing, but he looks to the public 
relations people to keep him advised 
about what the general public may be 
thinking and, most particularly, when 
operating practices are likely to affect 
customer attitude. 

In ordinary times the public rela- 
tions folks in the telephone organiza- 
tion can add immeasurably to the pub- 
lic appreciation of the quality of 
service. We believe in telling the pub- 
lic when we are giving them good 
service. We believe in calling their 
attention to the kind of service they 
are getting. But in wartime, like the 
present, the public relations 
have a very, very serious specialized 
problem on their hands. 


people 


Some of us recall the things that 
happened back between 1914 and 1918. 
That was another wartime period. We 
had had no war experience and we know 
that we made some mistakes, particu- 
larly in the matter of pre-war con- 
struction of telephone facilities. The 
shortages, aggravated by manpower 
shortages brought about by that 
struggle, led to government control of 
the telephone industry. It might well 
have led, under other circumstances, to 
permanent government ownership of 
the telephone industry. 


Now we are in a very much larger 
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fight. The telephone industry in the 
late 1930’s very definitely took advan- 
tage of the experience of the days of 
1914 and 1915. As we saw the present 
struggle approaching—even when the 
tail end of the depression seemed to 
indicate that it might be very bad 
from the financial viewpoint — never- 
theless, the telephone industry went to 
work expanding its toll plant. Great 
amounts of carrier systems were in- 
stalled at the large toll centers which 
increased tremendously the capacity of 
the telephone lines between these cen- 
ters. 

I believe I am right when I say that 
one of the major factors which has 
made it possible for us to continue to 
give an acceptable quality of toll serv- 
ice in this country is this increased 
capacity of telephone limes between the 
large cities. I am not saying that the 
long distance service has been kept at 
the high standards which were set a few 
years ago. We all know that we are 
asking more people to hang up on 
calls which formerly went through 
while the customer remained at the 
telephone. We know that we are re- 
porting delays, long delays on some 
calls. But with all things considered, 
I do think that the quality of long 
distance service has held up remark- 
ably well during these hectic global war 
days. 

In connection with this situation, the 
public relations people have made a 
very major contribution. Literally mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars have been 
poured into advertising throughout the 
country to keep the public informed 
and to ask the public to limit their 
calls in number and in length. In peace 
years the Bell System as a _ whole 
spends about four and a half million 
dollars annually to sell its service to 
the public. Right now the system is 
spending at the rate of well over 12 
million dollars annually to ask the pub- 
lie not to use its service. 

We realize the effect some of this 
advertising has had on short haul tolls. 
We could handle a lot more short haul 
business, but we continue to ask peo- 
ple to cut down on long haul usage 
knowing full well what such a course 
does to short haul calls. There simply 
help for that problem. It is 
bound up in the great problem of win- 
ning the war. And, were long haul 
communications to break down, due to 
overloading of the lines, there is not 
much doubt as to what the effect would 
be on the war effort and, incidentally, 
in public confidence in the telephone 
industry. The fundamental is service, 
the best possible service. That is all 
that really matters. 


Is no 


_There is another feature of war- 
time telephone service which has seri- 
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Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 

Just recently the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., Riceville, Lowa, 
mailed their 1944 telephone di- 
rectories, reports Manager C. C. 
Pearce. The day after the sub- 
scribers had received their copies 
a woman called giving a number 
of a party whose service had been 
discontinued for some time. 

The operator carefully checked 
to make sure that the listing did 
not appear in the new copy and 
then inquired of the subscriber, 
“Have you received your copy of 
the new telephone directory?” 

The subscriber said, “Oh yes, 
I received a new directory, but I 
didn’t find Potters listed so I re- 
ferred to the old one.” 











ous implications. I refer to shortages 
in connection with the local service. 
We have been able to add very 
little local telephone plant. There have 
been tremendous demands for local 
service. Demands are from war indus- 
tries, from other businesses which need 
additional service and also from people 
who are making money and who now 
want telephone service in their homes. 


Not only has very little local tele- 
phone switching equipment or tele- 
phone wire, been available for civilian 
use, but practically no telephone instru- 
ments have been manufactured in a 
period of nearly two years. That is 
what local telephone service is up 
against. 

More than a million people are wait- 
ing for Bell telephone service in this 
country, and the waiting lists are 
going up at the rate of about 100,000 
applicants a month. In Pennsylvania 
the waiting list approaches 100,000 
with 10,000 additional monthly. That 
is a very serious public relations prob- 
lem. 

We have been handling the toll 
service problem satisfactorily. The 
public has been very understanding. It 
evidently has read and believed our 
advertising and also acted on it. The 
public seems to sense that we are doing 
everything we can to speed our long 
distance service and has_ been 
very patient. 

Now this other problem of local 
service is upon us and we disliked the 
idea of going to the public and seeming 
to cry about this new problem. We 
hoped to work it out. But normal dis- 
connections practically ceased, and 
we finally felt there was nothing else 
to do but face the issue frankly and 
tell the citizens of Pennsylvania about 


very, 


it. So we are spending real money to 
tell the public the story in connection 
with local service difficulties. 

Right now we are running a series 
of advertisements in all the papers in 
the territory we serve. The first of 
these was headed very frankly, “Why 
There Are Waiting Lists.” That 
series is the background for the entire 
effort. We are using a lot of direct 
mail telling the story to many of our 
customers by letter and keeping in 
touch with those on the waiting lists 
by mail. We are attempting to explain 
the waiting lists and to show where 
the telephone equipment is going, 
which might normally be used for 
expanding peacetime telephone plant. 
We are advertising in newspapers, 
street cars, buses, bill enclosures, 
truck posters and telephone booth 
posters. We are preparing talks, in- 
cluding some with demonstration ma- 
terial, for use before various clubs, 
religious and civic organizations by our 
managers and other local representa- 
tives. We are using radio spot an- 
nouncements. 

As I indicated earlier, I want to 
emphasize again what we in our or- 
ganization believe to be the most impor- 
tant medium for any telephone organ- 
ization in a public relations program. 
We speak of public relations and we 
sometimes erroneously refer to a public 
relations department. As I indicated 
earlier, there is only one public rela- 
tions department in a telephone com- 
pany. The public relations department 
consists of the operating people in the 
organization. You and the people who 
work for you and with you in operat- 
ing your companies throughout your 
organizations. This includes the tele- 
phone operator, the lineman and every- 
body on your payroll. 

Let me repeat also that it is im- 
portant for all people, from top to 
bottom in the operating departments 
of the business, to have a thorough 
understanding of the problems facing 
the company. If we can get this 
philosophy into the minds of all our 
people, we will have come a long way 
toward good public relations. 

There are four 
public relations. 


elements to good 

First is an honest organization. No 
questionable policies, nothing which 
cannot be discussed openly and above 
board. There must be nothing in the 
business to be ashamed of. That is 
fundamental. 

Second: An important element of 
good public relations is a good looking 
plant. By good looking plant I mean 
sturdy, well-built plant and buildings. 
Clean buildings and clean sidewalks 
winter and summer are elements of 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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S THE COUNTRY settles down 
to the beginning of a presidential 


election campaign, the issues are 


somewhat confusing. If that poor, over- 
worked fellow, the Man from Mars, 
could spare us a moment to come down 
to this planet and give us the benefit 
of his disinterested perspective, he 
might easily arrive at the conclusion 
that the two principal parties contest- 
ing the campaign were the southern 
Democrats and a committee of the CIO. 

He might get the impression that 
somebody by the name of Hillman is 
running for something or other. He 
might sense that there is a pleasant- 
looking villain with a dark mustache, 
snickering in the background, keeping 
out of sight and biding his time while 
the southern colonels and self-appointed 
champions of the proletariat battle 
vigorously within the arena of the 
Democratic party. 

The fact is that the old-line Demo- 
crats are quite alarmed over the steady 
growth and power which the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee, headed by 
Hillman, is coming to exercise in party 
controls. Alliance of the southern rebels 
and big city bosses (Hague, Hannegan, 
Flynn and Kelly) whipped the CIO on 
the signal issue of the vice presidency 
at the recent Chicago convention. But 
that result was hardly conclusive. The 
PAC, as the CIO committee is called, 
has plenty of money and plenty of 
know-how. It’s only a year old, but it’s 
organization work is impressive. 

It’s not at all unlikely that one result 
of this campaign will be either a kid- 
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HE NATION'S: 
CAPITAL. 


OPA power in utility rate cases reaches new low. . . 


District of Columbia commission refuses to allow federal 


agency to make appearance in case involving reduction 
of streetcar fares. ... WPB Telephone Operations Industry 


Advisory Committee makes recommendations to OWI. 


Commissioner Jett studies international communications. 


napping of the Democratic party by 
PAC, or an eventual split which may 
reach the proportions of the Bull-Moose 
revolt in the Republican Party 30 odd 
years ago. This split, if it materializes, 
may not come in time to insure the 
election of Mr. Dewey in 1944 (although 
to the extent that it does materialize 
during the current campaign, it cer- 
tainly is not going to do Mr. Dewey’s 
candidacy any harm). But looking be- 
yond 1944, the future of the Demo- 
cratic party, as a major party in the 
United States, is certainly beclouded by 
threats of strife and internal dissension 
which may take a bitter purge to clear 
up. 
* Xk co 


The telephone industry has a some- 
what special interest in the recent in- 
dictment of the PAC by the Dies Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
This is because the Dies Committee re- 
port, to the effect that the PAC is “in 
reality not so much a labor political 
committee as it is the political arm of 
the New Deal administration,” is based 
principally on telephone and telegraph 
records. 


The report was accompanied by a list 
of 72 telephone calls, including some 
from PAC officials to the White House. 
How did the Dies Committee obtain 
such information? It was _ obtained 
from telephone and telegraph records 
on long distance calls which were sub- 
poenaed from the New York Telephone 
Co. and the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. What probably happened here was 
that Robert E. Stripling, chief investi- 
gator for the Dies Committee, served 
notice on the New York Telephone Co. 
that the committee wanted to subpoena 
the records on all calls coming into and 
going out of the New York office of 
the PAC. 

There was no actual interception by 
committee investigators of telephone 
conversations. The committee has no 
authority to tap wires, and it does not 
appear that it has done so or attempted 
to do so. All the committee records 
show is that certain calls were made— 
by whom, to whom and when. 

Based on such toll ticket information, 
the committee was able to make out 4 
rather suggestive case against PAC, to 
the effect that it was working hand-in- 
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glove with certain administration offi- 
cials. Whether there was anything im- 
proper about such activity of the PAC 
officials is for the individual citizen 
yoter to decide. But it would seem to 
be to the advantage of the telephone 
industry to protect the public con- 
fidence to see that there is no mis- 
understanding about the Dies Commit- 
tee listening in on private telephone 
conversations. 

Some of the newspaper accounts of 
the committee’s report did not make it 
clear enough that there was no listen- 
ing in. This correspondent has already 
talked with several people who got the 
impression that wires were tapped. 
Perhaps they read their newspapers 
carelessly, or jumped to the wrong con- 
clusions. But the impression was there. 

The government tapping of telephone 
wires to listen in on a conversation of 
a private citizen is strictly Gestapo 
stuff. Jt could do the telephone indus- 
try a great deal of harm in its public 
relations if the impression were to 
spread that it is unsafe to make a long 
distance call of a confidential nature 
for fear of being overheard by investi- 
gators whose object may not even be 
any more important than plain, ordi- 
nary election politics. 

It would seem that the Dies Commit- 
tee owes it to the telephone industry 
to clear up any confusion on this point. 

With reference to the telegraph in- 
dustry, the Dies Committee has already 
given many people pause in its revela- 
tion of the actual text of telegrams sent 
by PAC officials for alleged political 
purposes. These texts were doubtless 
secured by subpoenaing file copies of 
telegrams from Western Union. In- 
cidentally, and probably of no partic- 
ular significance beyond the coincidence 
of the fact, one of the members of the 
PAC happens to be the wife of a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications 
Commission, Mrs. Clifford Durr. 


* * * 


The power of the OPA in utility rate 
cases has reached a new low. Only a 
year ago OPA was throwing its weight 
around considerably in utility rate cases 
before state commissions—all kinds of 
rate cases; petitions for rate increases, 
petitions for rate reductions, investi- 
gations started by commisions, etc. 

A number of state commissions were 
quite impressed by OPA appearances 
as the “representative of the President 
of the United States.” But the District 
of Columbia Public Utilities Commis- 
sion was not among these. Instead, it 
accepted the OPA challenge in the 
Washington Gas Light case which re- 
sulted in the Supreme Court decision 
last March to the effect that OPA has 
only the right to be heard and no more. 
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“Certainly it’s essential! | want a telephone to make dates 
have children with!’ 


and get married and 


Now the District of Columbia com- 
mission has gone a step further. It has 
actually refused to allow OPA to make 
its appearance in a recent case involv- 
ing streetcar fares in the city of Wash- 
ington. The commission threw OPA 
out (as the representative of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion), on the ground that the rate case 
before the commission involved a ques- 
tion of reducing rates of the Capital 
Transit Co. It did not involve any ques- 
tion or possibility of increasing rates. 

In other words, the District of Co- 
lumbia commission is now taking the 
somewhat strong position that Congress 
intended to allow OPA to intervene 
only where a threatened increase in 
utility rates might have the effect of 
upsetting our national policy of keeping 
down prices and preventing inflationary 
spirals. Since a case involving only the 
question of whether rates should go 
down (and not up) would not have this 
effect, in the view of the District com- 
mission, the OPA has no lawful interest 
in the subject and should not waste its 
time, talents and the taxpayers’ money 
engaging in such unnecessary appear- 
ances. 

It is not known whether OPA will 
appeal to the courts from this latest 
rap on the knuckles it has received from 
the District of Columbia commission. 


The OPA Utility Division has been 
singing pretty low since the Washing- 
ton Gas Light.decision. It may decide 
that taking the matter to the courts 
might be only inviting another defeat 
and in any event might not be worth 
the trouble involved. 


The WPB Telephone Operations In- 
dustry Advisory Committee made the 
following recommendations at its recent 
meeting in Washington: 


(1) Recommended to the Communi- 
cations Division of the Office of War 
Utilities that the existing restrictions 
on installation of extensions, portable 
telephones, and extension gongs be re- 
tained in Order U-2. This recommen- 
dation was made because available sup- 
plies of telephone equipment continue 
to be short. Emergency stocks of cer- 
tain types of this equipment are being 
held by the Bell System for use in re- 
storing service in emergencies. 

(2) Committee members urged that 
some of this equipment be released for 
immediate use. But it was agreed that 
toll equipment and certain exchange 
central office equipment should be kept 
in reserve against emergencies. 

(3) The committee unanimously 
agreed that processing of appeals filed 
under U-2 should continue to be handled 
in Washington rather than decentral- 
ized through local WPB offices, OPA 
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rationing boards, or telephone com- 
panies. This does not preclude, how- 
ever, individual operating companies at 
their discretion from explaining to 
prospective appellants that WPB regu- 
lations and practice are such that the 
filing of certain types of appeals would 
be futile. 


* * * 


Commissioner Jett, probably the most 
technically minded member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, is 
already doing some postwar regulatory 
planning. Jett seems to be afraid that 
the war may end soon and that, in the 
scuffle of armistice terms, peace con- 
ferences, and arguments over occupa- 
tion, territorial boundaries, etc., the in- 
creasingly important problem of inter- 
national radio frequency allocations 
may not get the attention it deserves. 

Plans are already under way for an 
early conference between the American 
republics on allocating radio frequen- 
cies. But Jett wants to be sure that 
steps are taken for coordinating action 
along global lines. You can’t confine 
radio waves to one area, or even one 
hemisphere. Worse yet—in these days 
of fast planes and increasing variety 
of radio usage—you cannot keep orderly 
allocation in one spot while disorder 
exists elsewhere. 

Commissioner Jett has an open mind 
as to whether a proposed international 
set up should consist of a full time com- 
mittee in continuous session, installed 
either as an independent international 
authority (by appropriate treaty pro- 
cedure), or as part of some future 
world organization sitting in Geneva or 
some other place of international coun- 
cil. In short, Commissioner Jett is will- 
ing to leave to other more politically 
minded parties the decision as to form, 
as long as the substance is all there. 
It’s not so important to him who does 


the job, as long as the job is done—and 
done right. 

In the past, international conferences 
on telecommunications have had fair 
success. But by their very nature they 
were rather sporadic affairs, in which 
the participants would cram like Ox- 
ford freshmen for a few weeks before 
the conferences were held. The result- 
ing sessions, under such circumstances, 
were bound to be somewhat explosive, 
with a number of international dele- 
gates out for all the concessions they 
could get and conceding as little as 
possible. 

The delegation that went in strong 
for international planning for the good 
of the world, regardless of flag or 
sovereignty, was very likely to find it- 
self in the position of a shining target 
for political attack back home. 

In the future, steps will have to be 
taken, probably as part of the postwar 
international peace organization, to put 
an end to the haphazard conference 
system of regulating international com- 
munications. This is said with much 
respect for what has been accomplished 
in the past by such conferences. In- 
deed, it is surprising what has been ac- 
complished under the agreements to 
date. But when that is said, there is 
a strong argument for the case that 
the irregular conference method of in- 
ternational regulation is not conducive 
to truly international thinking on what 
is best and fair for all nations. It is 
too vulnerable to damage caused by 
self-seeking industrial representation 
and political amateurs. 

Furthermore, international communi- 
cations conferences of the past had only 
a fraction of the problems to consider 
which those of the future will have to 
weigh. The principal problem of the 
past was the allocation of radio broad- 


Backbone of Postwar Jobs 


casting frequencies, particularly those 
in the popular international short wave 
zone of the radio spectrum. 

After this war, however, we are go- 
ing to have a host of new or greatly 
expanded radio activity other than ordi- 
nary broadcasting: Television, fre- 
quency modulation broadcasting, radio 
relay, and a great increase in radio- 
telephony, facsimile transmission, etc., 
from one end of the known and useful 
spectrum to the other. 

It isn’t simply a question of inter- 
ference which might be caused by two 
conflicting operations half a _ world 
apart. Interference might come from 
communication agencies of one nation 
moving through the reception area of 
another nation. 

As Commissioner Jett points out, 
suppose, for example, Great Britain 
and the United States do not get to- 
gether on allocating frequencies as be- 
tween television and radar marine pro- 
tection devices. Suppose, as a result, 
a British liner enters New York harbor 
using frequencies for her radar coastal 
sounding devices which are being used 
by television towers in the New York 
City area. The result would be a seri- 
ous interference with television recep- 
tion throughout the entire time the 
British ship was approaching or leav- 
ing the harbor, using her radar mech- 
anism. 

The same interference is possible be- 
tween radio sending apparatus of com- 
mercial aircraft of one nation and 
radio telephone circuits used by another 
nation through which such airplane 
might be traveling. Telephone  sub- 
scribers would be justified in complain- 
ing if, during an international toll call, 
some foreign aviator kept butting in, 
reporting ceiling conditions back to his 
organization in a foreign language. 


“A substantial part of the telephone service of the United States is furnished by thousands of 


small Independent telephone companies. 


regulatory authorities. 


The rates which the public pays are established by public 
Telephone companies must live within those rates. Under the pressure of war- 


inflated costs and taxes, the struggle to keep alive has grown increasingly tough. 


“Efficient telephone service is so commonplace that it is difficult to contemplate the confusion that 
would result in a nation of three million square miles, if telephone communication fell measurably 
below present standards. And yet the telephone industry cannot be expected to do the impossible. It 
is in the position of other service industries, such as railroads and electric utilities, that find it impos- 
sible, under present tax regulations, to set aside funds to pay for maintenance work that would 
normally be done at the present time, but which has to be deferred because of material and labor short- 


ages. 
ings. 


“Maintenance funds” which should be accumulating for future use, are taxed as current earn- 
Meanwhile, properties are deteriorating and when materials and labor are once again available 


after the war, the companies’ surpluses for rehabilitation will have been tared away, unless tax laws 


are changed. 


“Private industry must be the backbone of postwar jobs, or there will be no jobs. Government 
borrowing and spending can not take the place of private industry.”—Hobbs (N. M.) News-Sun. 
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CONVENIENCE 
ACCESSIBILITY 
ECONOMY 


are features of the 
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POLE CABLE TERMINAL AND PROTECTOR MOUNTING 


The Type S-20 Pole Cable Terminal and Protector 
Mounting is in wide use as a combined protected and 
unprotected all steel cable terminal. As part of the 
Trans-Mount System, the S-20 offers maximum economy 
because Type H Protector Mounts may be installed as 
required. 


The self-soldering nozzle of the S-20 is located close to 
the pole to bring the cable behind the subscribers’ 
drops. The mounting base is open at the back adjacent 
to the pole to prevent accumulations of ice, dirt or 
moisture. A separate mounting bracket shaped to fit 
the pole provides easy installation without gaining the 
pole. Drop wires enter the terminal through individual 
insulating knockout holes. 


Every possible feature of convenience and accessibility 
for installation, servicing and maintenance has been 
carefully engineered in designing the S-20. All con- 


nections are at the front, the self-soldering nozzle lies 
close to the pole, a strong guide holds the hood se- 
curely in raised position for working ease, and drops 
are taken out through knockouts in an insulating plate 
to prevent the entrance of birds, insects, dust, etc. 


7 TRANS-MOUMT SISTEM 


The S-20 Pole Cable Terminal is part of the Cook Trans- 
Mount System of protection and distribution. The 
Trans-Mount System is composed of the Type S-20 Pole 
Cable Terminal, the Type R Sub-Station Protector, the 
Type T Main Distributing Frame, the Type U Utility Sub- 
Station Protector, the Type UA-20 Aerial to Under- 
ground Terminal and the Type IT-20 and Type TN-20 
Interior Cable Terminal Vaults, all using the Type H 
Protector Unit. 
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This network of 104 exchanges, operated by the Carolina Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and its affiliate, the Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Company of Virginia, shows how success can be built 
on this i threefold program: 


1. Get the facts. 2. Plan ahead. 3. Use Strowger Automatic. 


From complete records covering every exchange in the network, 
the Company discovers which exchanges fall short of modern 
standards of efficiency. Plans are then made to convert these into 
profitable exchanges by providing better service. 


Here, the solution is Strowger Automatic operation. The net- 
work today includes 86 dial exchanges—with others scheduled for 
installation when production can be resumed. The results in every 
case show the wisdom of selecting Strowger Automatic. 


Now is the time to get the facts and lay plans for the moderni- 
zation of your properties. We shall be glad to work with you. 
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AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


The Army-Navy "E" Pen- 
nant, with three stars for 
continued achievement in 
production flies over the 
plant of Automatic Electric 
Company. 
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ELEPHONE companies will do 
Tee to insure the preservation of 

their valuable records by copying 
them on microfilm. Some manufactur- 
ers of telephone equipment now pre- 
serve their records and tracings, in- 
cluding their customers’ exchange and 
equipment drawings by this process. 
Valuable records may be reduced and 
copied on 36 mm film which may then 
be placed in safe storage at some loca- 
tion other than in the exchange itself. 
Then in the event of fire or other dis- 
aster in the exchange, records will be 
available and will prove a material aid 
in restoring service. 

Drawings of any size may be reduced 
1,000 to one or more and accurately 
copied on one and one-half inch square 
film. This film may in turn be en- 
larged, if required, to provide a full 
size drawing which will be accurate in 
every detail. Technical data and draw- 
ings were stnuggled out of many of 
the conquered countries before the 
German invasion by the use of micro- 
film. In this way much valuable in- 
formation was not only preserved, but 
also kept out of enemy hands. 


Soon after the start of the present 
war a telephone exchange located in a 
camp here in the United States burned 
and with it went all of its records. A 
new switchboard was rushed in and 
installed without delay, although con- 
siderable time was lost in restoring 
service because of the loss of all rec- 
ords. For this reason the cables had to 
be tested, pair for pair, from each 
terminal to the new main frame. Had 
these records been preserved on micro- 
film this extra work would have been 
avoided and service restored in much 
less time. 


A communication system, unrivaled 
in the annals of warfare, is permitting 
the nation to back America’s fighting 
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men on the beachheads of France with 
all the resources at its command. 

Army commanders in the front lines, 
in England and in the United States, 
are in instantaneous contact through 
ultra-high speed radio channels that 
insure perfectly coordinated control of 
the operations. Information on the 
progress of our troops at scores of 
points is flashed in a matter of seconds 
to General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
in England and on to the War Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C. 

D-day found the U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps ready with a system ex- 
panded, streamlined and foolproofed 
during the years the United States 
was gathering its full strength for the 
all-out blow. Radio and landline tele- 
phone and telegraph stations were in- 
stalled at strategic points and equipped 
with ingenious apparatus designed and 
refined by the nation’s greatest elec- 
tronic experts. Alternate fallbacks 
were provided so that if one channel 
failed another was ready to fill the 
gap and guarantee continuous com- 
munication. From the instant the first 
landing ship shoved off in the English 
channel for the campaign of liberation, 
communications control has been main- 
tained without a hitch. Three weeks 
before the invasion, in an address ob- 
serving the centennial of the telegraph, 
Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer of the Army, said: 


“Success in fast moving war is in 
direct proportion to the efficiency of 
the communication system. The United 
States equipment, methods and per- 
sonnel are the best in the world.” 


* * * 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. Transmitter states that the 
number of direct long line circuit 
groups serving the west coast area is 
now more than three times the 1940 


total. This trend, to go straight to the 
point by setting up additional direct 
circuits between west coast cities and 
others further east, is in step with 
the Bell System’s over-all effort to 
expedite the completion of calls and 
to conserve circuit, operating and 
equipment time. 


* * * 


The following interesting item on 
cable repair is sent us by the plant 
superintendent of the Champaign Tele- 
phone Co., Urbana, Ohio: 


“Cable Foreman D. R. Rousch does 
not necessarily believe in the hoodoo 
13 but is at least a bit suspicious of 
its significance. Recently, after locat- 
ing an especially hard-to-find case of 
cable trouble, he was somewhat per- 
turbed to learn that it was repair job 
No. 13 out of a total of 72 he had 
made by the new process of slitting 
the cable sheath and then, after making 
repairs, closing the opening with a lead 
burning arc.” 


One loss out of 72 is a mighty good 
batting average with any method of 
cable repair, and we believe, well above 
the general average. Mr. Rousch is to 
be congratulated for a job well done 
and the Champaign Telephone Co. for 
being progressive in adopting this 
highly desirable method of making 
cable repairs. 


* * * 


Maj. Stuart M. Johnson, Signal 
Corps, stopped off between trains t 
visit the Plant Engineering Agency im 
Philadelphia while enroute from Puerto 
tico to Ft. Monmouth, N. J. Prior t0 
entering the military service, Major 
Johnson was an engineer with the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., Madison, 
Wis. Many will remember the excel 
lent talks he gave on plant subjects at 
the national telephone convention sev- 
eral years ago. He has been stationed 
at Puerto Rico for the past three years. 
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ASSOCIATIONS RECEIVE SIGNAL CORPS CERTIFICATES 











At a meeting of the board of directors of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association, COL. MERRILL BECK, 
Signal Officer, Fifth Service Command, recently presented 
the Chief Signal Officer's Certificate of Appreciation for 
loyal and patriotic services rendered the Signal Corps 


‘tnt Si ix! to the association, which was accepted by PRESIDENT 
aw! “ar 7, RY x RALPH F. MATEER, Warren, Ohio (left), and SECRETARY 
New FRANK L. McKINNEY. (TELEPHONY, June 10, page 21; 

July 22, page 38.) 


The Alabama Independent Telephone Association recently 
joes was presented the Chief Signal Officer's certificate at 
a a luncheon in Montgomery. (TELEPHONY, July 8, page 
cat- 25.) COL. F. J. MAGEE, Signal Officer, Fourth Service 

of Command, presented the certificate to ASSOCIATION 
per- PRESIDENT MINOR CORMAN (center) and the associa- 
tion's past president, H. W. VAUGHAN. 
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At a recent ceremony in the office of Wisconsin's gov- 
ernor, the certificate of the Chief Signal Officer was pre- 
sented to the Wisconsin State Telephone Association. 
(TELEPHONY, July 1, page 23.) MAJ. IRVING R. QUAY, 
Executive Officer, Sixth Service Command, presented the 
certificate to ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT E. B. SAMP. In 
addition to addresses by Major Quay and Mr. Samp, 
GOVERNOR GOODLAND, the association's secretary, J. 
E. BYRNE, and treasurer, W. E. LAWTON, addressed the 
meeting. 
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Operating tn a Combat rbrea 


[EprTor’s Note: Mr. Singlehurst was 
planning engineer for the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Honolulu, Hawaii, at the 
time of the Jap attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, December 7, 1941. At the recent 
Michigan telephone convention, he gave 
the following address before the traffic 
conference. He has been on the main- 
land for several months and says that 
he has decided to remain in the tele- 
phone industry in the United States.] 


cated about 2,400 miles out in the 

Pacific Ocean off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. There are five major islands 
which are served by one Independent, 
locally-owned telephone company. They 
are linked together by ultra-high fre- 
quency radio telephone circuits and by 
wireless telegraph. The islands have a 
precipitous terrain with mountains over 
15,000 feet high and channels between 
them nearly three miles deep. The dis- 
tance between the islands varies be- 
tween 20 to a little over 100 miles. The 
climate is moderate with the two ex- 
tremes in temperature recorded at 52 
degrees at the low and 90 degrees for 
the high. The population of the islands 
is very mixed with 160,000 Japanese 
representing about 38 per cent of the 
total population. 

The Mutual Telephone Co. operates 
about 55,000 telephones, of which over 
45,000 are dial. The balance are mag- 
neto. In the city of Honolulu where 
there are 43,000 dial telephones, they 
are served from four attended offices 
and a few satellite offices. There is also, 
in Honolulu, a 24-position dial toll 
board. 


In April, 1941, an employe guard 
group was organized on a volunteer 
basis. These employes were given train- 
ing in the use of fire arms and in police 
work. Army instructors gave them 
training in guarding specific installa- 
tions to which they would be assigned 
in case of trouble. Women of the com- 
pany also volunteered to serve as a 
unit which would provide food for these 
men in case they were called out. By 
fall the progress had heen developed to 
the extent that practice alerts had been 
held. Men had been assigned to posts 
nearest their homes and lists were 
issued in readiness for immediate use 
in case the word was given to call them. 

When word was first received that 
Pearl Harbor was being bombed, the 
operator on duty in the traffic depart- 
ment called the executives of the com- 
pany and: was authorized to begin the 
procedure for calling out the guard 
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Ts: HAWAIIAN Islands are lo- 


By R. P. SINGLEHURST 
Assistant General Manager 
The Union Telephone Co. 

Owosso, Mich. 


group. Many of the guard group were 
at their posts in time to witness part 
of the attack. They were all on duty 
within an hour of the beginning of the 
attack. During the first day it was ex- 
pected that invasion attempts would 
follow and would be preceded by shell- 
ing from the sea. As a _ protection 
against this possibility, windows were 
removed from the ocean side of the 
telephone building and replaced with 
sand bags. That same morning martial 
law was declared in the territory and 
the telephone company was _ placed 
under the supervision of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer of the Hawaiian Department 
of the Army. 

Transportation on December 7 was 
not dependable and the company had to 
make arrangements for getting em- 
ployes to the office to meet the heavy 
demands of work. It was necessary to 


establish a kitchen in the building for 
it was realized that people would have 
to remain in the building for a long 
period of time. Arrangements were also 
made to get cots so those off duty 


would have a place to sleep. The build- 
ing had to be blacked-out in order to 
continue operations on a 24-hour basis. 
Those windows which had not been 
sand bagged were painted and the 
cracks were sealed with tape to prevent 
the slightest pin point of light from es- 
caping. Censorship equipment had to 
be designed and built so the Army and 
Navy could censor radio telephone calls 
which might be intercepted by the 
enemy. 

The Army required numerous cir- 
cuits and a great deal of equipment 
at many points throughout the terri- 
tory. It was necessary, in some in- 
stances, to remove PBX’s from business 
places and reinstall them at points 
where they were urgently needed by the 
Army. Rationing of gasoline was put 
into effect immediately and arrange- 
ments for securing sufficient gasoline 
to continue operations had to be made. 
A curfew was established at sundown 
and orders were issued that no unau- 
thorized person would be allowed on 
the streets after dark. No one was 
anxious to go on the streets after dark 
unless it was necessary because machine 
gun and rifle fire was not uncommon 
throughout the night. 

During the attack, explosions could 
be heard from the telephone building in 


the city, and from the roof one eoyy 
see the fires, airplanes and anti-ajy. 
craft explosions very clearly. A fe, 
of us were on the roof watching thiy 
when we heard bombs coming dow, 
Two exploded within a block of th 
building but did not damage any of th 
telephone property. Fortunately, ther 
was very little damage to company 
property throughout the attack. It wa 
learned later that the bombs we hear 
were unexploded anti-aircraft shells 
which exploded upon contact. The night 
of December 7 very few were able tp 
get any sleep. Another attack was ¢. 
pected at any time. On occasional trips 
to the roof of the building, one could 
see curtains of anti-aircraft fire and 
tracer bullets out toward Pear! Harhor, 


During the morning of December 7, 
very heavy traffic load developed, buta 
radio appeal broadcast to the public 
brought immediate and gratifying rv. 
sults. The company was ready to pre 
vent attempts to jam the system and 
had previously prepared lists of thos 
whom it might be necessary to discon- 
nect if this problem developed. 


Many of us remained at the office for 
most of the first week. It was neces 
sary that operators beginning or end- 
ing tricks during the hours of darkness 
remain because of curfew regulations. 
The most unpleasant condition experi- 
enced at this time was the very bad air 
circulating throughout the tightly closed 
building at night. 

In time, regulations were relaxed t 
some extent. Arrangements could be 
made to transport operators and others 
from the office to their homes during 
darkness hours, and curfew hours were 
eventually changed to eight and then 
to ten o’clock. These new hours made 
life under black-out conditions consid- 
erably more livable. Considerable at- 
justment was necessary in_ personal 
lives because with early curfew hours 
moving picture shows and other amuse- 
ments had to be dispensed with. 


Coupled with other current problems 
of the day was the problem of continu 
ing to provide necessary telephone serv- 
ice to a very rapidly increasing popt- 
lation. In 1940 the census showed the 
population of Honolulu as being 179,00 
which was about 20,000 more than nor- 
mal and it is probable that by the sum 
mer of 1943 the population, excluding 
military personnel, had increased t 
somewhere between 230,000 and 240; 
000. Today their problems are vet 
similar to those being experienced by 
other American telephone companies 
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FCC Revises Telephone 
Employe Classifications 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission en banc on July 25 revised Part 
51 of its rules and regulations regard- 
ing classification of telephone employes, 
and its related Schedule 461 of Annual 
Report Form M, and deleted Schedule 
461A. The requirements in the revised 
Part 51 and Schedule 461 will provide 
the classification of employes into vari- 
ous occupational groups and subgroups 
so as to represent accurately the com- 
position of the labor force in the tele- 
phone industry, and will offer the best 
available summary of employment and 
wages or representative occupational 
groups in these industries. 

The new schedule is based on hourly 
wage rates, with properly distributed 
wage intervals, and eliminates the 
classification of employes by sex for 
each wage rate bracket. Previously, the 
carrier reported weekly rates of em- 
ployes’ wages. The commission believes 
the revisions adopted will substantially 
relieve the telephone companies of the 
burden of making special reports and 
surveys for other government agencies. 
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Thedford (Neb.) Company to 
Extend Telephone Boundaries 
The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has authorized the Thomas 
County Telephone Co., Thedford, to ex- 
pand the territory in which it is provid- 
ing service in the adjoining county of 
Cherry, and to charge $3.00 a month 
for each subscriber. Some months ago 
the company was given permission to 
construct a metallic toll line and rural 
grounded lines from Thedford to 
Brownlee, Cherry County, to provide 
service in that area. Under the rate 
of $3.00 a month then authorized, the 
company has been providing rural serv- 
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ice from an _ unattended automatic 
switching and pay-station at Brownlee, 
with free service to Thedford. 

Since that time, ranchers have asked 
that the lines be extended to their hold- 
ings. The particular territory, however, 
is sparsely settled, and the company, 
because of the scarcity of potential cus- 
tomers, replied that it could not afford 
to give service at the Thedford rural 
rate of 40 cents a month. After a series 
of conferences the ranchers agreed to 
pay $3.00 a month. 

The commission finds that this is a 
reasonable charge under the circum- 
stances, being the rate now permitted 
for serving other Cherry County 
ranchers, Therefore, it was approved 
and the company authorized to extend 
the boundaries of its territory. 


Vv 


Nebraska Co-operative Rates 
Increased 20 Per Cent 

A 20 per cent increase in the rates 
of the Hemingford (Neb.) Co-operative 
Telephone Co. has been authorized by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, no opposition having been offered 
by the Office of Pricé Administration or 
by any subscriber. The new net rates, 
effective at once, will be 60 cents a 
month for residence and rural service, 
and $1.20 for business. 

This is the first time the commission 
has exercised authority over the com- 
pany’s rate schedule. At the inception 
of the corporation, it was the intention 
to operate under the co-operative or 
mutual plan, jurisdiction over which 
the commission has never been given 
by law. However, the articles of in- 
corporation do not preclude the serving 
of any and all persons living in the 
territory, and in actual practice the 
company does not require ownership of 
stock before service connections are 
established. Of the total 423 sub- 


scribers, all served under identical rate 
and terms, only 197 are stockholders 

The commision holds that, having ip 
stituted the rendering of service 
non-members, the company has become 
a common carrier, thus becoming gub- 
ject to its regulation. The company 
officials made no objection. 

The low rates were explained by the 
fact that each subscriber owns and 
maintains his own instrument and drop 
wire. The country lines, serving about 
a 20-mile radius of Hemingford, are 
owned by individual line associations 
and are connected with the company 
lines which extend about a mile beyond 
the town limits. Full 24-hour service is 
given; toll service is available through 
Bell System connections. 

The income reported for 1943 was 
$8,211, and expenses, $8,131. Under the 
new rates an annual income of $8,731 
is expected. Wage increases and other 
costs will boost the annual expenses to 
$8,408, while at the present time, assets 
total $19,470. The company has never 
declared any dividends. 


Vv 


Two Independents Substitute 
Service for Closing Exchange 

Stockholders of the Ayr exchange 
of the Glenwood Telephone Co. of Ne 
braska recently voted to discontinue 
service. The company is an association 
of exchanges, each separately owned 
by local residents. Directors of the 
exchanges at Roseland and Blue Hill 
have agreed to divide the lines of the 
Ayr exchange between them, the latter 
serving the town of Ayr and the former 
the rural lines west of that town. This 
will necessitate the building of several 
new lines, and in addition, a commercial 
line will be built connecting Blue Hill 
and Roseland, thus facilitating service 
to those now connected to Ayr. 
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OUR 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


Rounds out 40 years of building quality Cords, 
Wires and Cables and a realization of our 
ambition to make the best product. possible. 


Answering the call to fulfill today’s severest 
problems paves the way to serve you with 
better products tomorrow. 


New materials and improved manufacturing 
methods are evident in the new Hand Set 
Cords. Longer wearing braids increase length 
of service. Sturdy tinsel conductors improve 
transmission efficiency. Greater flexibility. 
Write today for complete data, 
DISTRIBUTORS 
LEICH SALES CORP. H. H. VAN LUVEN 
427 W. Randolph St. 307 E. 3rd St. 
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Testifies Improved Service, 
Increased Rates Authorized 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion in a ruling following a hearing 
July 28 authorized increased rates to 
be enforced by the Dover-Kiel Tele- 
phone Co., Loyal, Okla., providing the 
Office of Price Administration does not 
protest such proposed increases before 
30 days have elapsed from the time 
notice was given. 

If, after August 14, the new rates are 
not protested by the OPA, they will 
be: Business telephones, $2.50 per 
month, increased from $1.50; rural tele- 
phones, subscriber-owned instruments 
but the company owning installations 
and maintaining equipment and lines, 
$1.25 per month, increased from $1.00. 
Residence rates are to remain the same 
at $1.50 per month. 

C. H. Goetting leased the exchange 
and rural lines serving Loyal and its 
rural area from the Dover-Kiel Tele- 
phone Co., a mutual. When he acquired 
the lease for $40 a year cash rental, he 
found the lines and switchboard in poor 
condition and service suspended on 
about half the 48 telephones. 

Mr. Goetting testified that his op- 
erating revenues total an average of 
$207.49 per month and operating ex- 
penses average $256.99 per month 
under the old rates which were estab- 
lished by the mutual company. Since 
acquiring the property he has put the 
lines and exchange in good condition 
and is giving good 24-hour-a-day serv- 
ice, it was stated. He also has increased 
the number of subscribers to about 150. 

B. Richardson, telephone engineer, 
and Paul Reed, general auditor of the 
Oklahoma commission who investigated 
the property, recommended that the 
rate increase application be granted. 


Vv 


Repeated Telephone Calls 
Disturb Peace 

Harry Lee Fitch, 46, Wellston, Mo., 
bill collector who has been fined more 
than $1,000 during the past year on 
peace disturbance charges growing out 
of his efforts to collect bills by frequent 
telephone calls, was fined another $300 
and costs July 28 by City Judge George 
J. Grellner for disturbing the peace of 
Mrs. Betty Tumelson. 

Action pending in other courts, 
whereby Mr. Fitch sought to prevent 
police court prosecution on _ these 
charges, had prevented a decision in 
the case from date of the trial, July 17, 
1943, until July 28 this year. 

Mr. Fitch’s last appearance in court 
had been on June 20, in an appeal from 
a police court conviction and $100 fine, 
when Judge David W. FitzGibbon 
found him guilty of disturbing the 
peace of Leon C. Ivey, but reduced 


30 


the fine to $75 and costs. Mr. Ivey 
had testified that the bill collector 
called him 100 times in four days. 


Vv 


Court Decides Case of 
Abutting Property Owner 

In the case of Leppard vs. Central 
Carolina Telephone Co., Southern Pines, 
N. C., the decision was handed down by 
the South Carolina Supreme Court that 
the construction and maintenance of 
telephone lines in a street. pursuant to 
statutory authority, did not entitle the 
abutting property owners to compensa- 
tion. 

This decision was handed down when 
a property owner desired to recover 
damages because a telephone company 
had placed a -pole at the curb line of 
a sidewalk along a public street. 


Vv 


Tryon (Okla.) Independent 
Applies for Rate Increases 

The C. C. Masheter Telephone Co., 
Tryon, Okla., has applied to the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission for an 
increase in rates amounting to 50 cents 
per month for each class of service, B. 
Richardson, telephone engineer of the 
commission stated. The application is 
set for hearing on September 12. 

The company was operated for sev- 
eral years as a mutual, but recently 
was sold to Dr. Charles C. Masheter, 
being operated by J. B. Stubblefield. 
The inadequate rates per month pre- 
vailing from the mutual ownership, the 
application states, are: 12 business tele- 
phones at $1.00 each; two \usiness 
telephones, each at $1.25; 17 residence 
telephones at $1.00 each; nin¢ residence 
at $1.25 each; 22 rural at $1.00 each, 
and 75 rural at 75 cents eacn. 


Vv 


ICC Suspends Two 
Telephone Cases 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has suspended two proposed increases 
in telephone rates to permit further in- 
vestigation. 

The suspensions, until February 4, 
1945, affect proposed rate boosts by 
New Milford Telephone Co. in Cherry 
Valley and New Milford, Winnebago 
County, Ill., and the Winnebago County 
Telephone Co. in Rockton and Winne- 
bago, IIl. 

Vv 


Flood Damage Brings Increased 
Franchise Exceptions 

Because of flood damage sustained 
by a number of telephone companies in 
northeastern Nebraska, the state board 
of equalization recently voted to ex- 
empt them from a number of increases 
in franchise values voted by that body. 


The exempted companies include: 
Cuming County Independent Telephone 
Co., Beemer, Neb.; Leigh (Neb.) In. 
dependent Telephone Co.; Hoope 
(Neb.) Telephone Co., and Stanton 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. The board jp. 
creased the franchise value of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. from 
$1,030,000 to $1,050,000. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 

Federal Communications Commission 

July 18: Granted temporary av. 
thority to American Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co. for period from July 19 to 
July 29 to lease and operate facilities 
in the vicinity of Fort Leonard Wood, 
Mo. 

July 24: Granted authority to Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
West Virginia, Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and Southwestern Bel] 
Telephone Co. to provide emergency 
interstate private line telephone service 
between Agua Dulce, Tex., and Corn- 
well, W. Va. Estimated cost, $45,250. 

July 24: Granted authority to Pa. 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to sup- 
plement existing toll facilities between 
Hanford and Visalia, Calif. Estimated 
cost, $158,170. 

July 24: Granted authority to South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
supplement existing facilities from 
Lake Charles, La., to Beaumont and 
Houston, Tex. Estimated cost, $81,435. 

July 24: Granted construction permit 
to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Long Lines Dept., Dixon, Calif, 
and Lawrenceville, N. J., to install an 
additional transmitter. 

July 25: Granted authority to Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to sup- 
plement existing facilities between Oak- 
land and Santa Rosa, Calif. Estimated 
cost, $610,000. 

July 25: Granted authority to Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to supplement 
existing facilities between Canton and 
Salem, Ohio. Estimated cost, $523,000. 

July 25: Granted F. A. Dresslar au- 
thority to hold position of vice president 
of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and its two subsidiaries, Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. and Bell Tele 
phone Co. of Nevada. 


California Railroad Commission 
July .21: Authority sought by Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa 
Monica, to sell certain telephone plant 

at San Bernardino Army air depot. 


Vv 


lowa Association Cited 

The Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
sociation was the recipient of the Chief 
Signal Officer’s Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion on July 27. Presentation of the 
award for General Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer, was made in Des Moines at a 
luncheon meeting of the association's 
directors by Col. Richard Schlosberg, 
Signal Officer of the Seventh Service 
Command. 
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rp. S. Brewster Retires from 
Lincoln (Neb.) Company 

After 40 years of service for the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Royal S. Brewster, has retired as 
traffic superintendent. He is succeeded 
by Cecil C. Donley, his former assistant 
in the traffic department, according to 
an announcement made on July 31 by 
J. H. Agee, general manager for the 
Lincoln company. 


R. S. BREWSTER 


Mr. Brewster joined the company 
when it was first organized and with 
the exception of two years spent with 
the old Nebraska Bell Telephone Co., 
now the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., has been in its employ. He was the 
original long distance operator for the 
company, operating its first toll board 
when it built its first toll lines to nearby 
towns. He was appointed traffic super- 
intendent in 1921. Mr. Brewster was a 
familiar figure at the conventions of 
the national and Nebraska associations. 

Mr. Brewster said that for several 
years he has been devoting considerable 
time to research in connection with 
telephone service, so his retirement will 
enable him to pursue these studies. 


Mr. Donley has been with the Lincoln | 


company since 1910, when he was first 
employed as a lineman. He successively 
acted as installer, switchboardman, toll 
tester and district inspector until 
named wire chief in 1920. He was 
transferred in 1922 to the traffic depart- 
ment as traffic engineer, and since 1937 
has been assistant traffic engineer. 

Both Mr. Brewster and Mr. Donley 
are members of the Independent Pio- 
neer Telephone Association. 


VV 
GERALD CARLION of Shawnee, Okla., 
has quite a memory. It is reported that 
his favorite demonstration is to recite 
the local telephone directory in its en- 
tirety. 
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~ «+... WITH TYPE 19A 
CROSSARM ARRESTERS 


"Open-wire lines, exposed to lightning and other high 
potentials, can be protected with open-space cutouts 
connected to ground at frequent intervals.’ This is the 
suggestion of experienced plant men, who use this 
method of protecting open lines and the cable to which 
they are connected. 


The Automatic Electric Type I19A Crossarm Arrester 
provides five pairs of cutouts, with convenient terminals 
for connecting the jumpers from five lines; another 
terminal takes the ground-wire connection. The entire 
unit mounts readily on a crossarm or pole. It is enclosed 
in a light-weight weatherproof housing of sheet metal, 
with durable weather-fighting finish. 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


The Type 19A Crossarm Arrester is shown and com- 
pletely described in our Catalog 4068-A, “Automatic 
Electric Telephone Protection Apparatus," which also 
describes the other protection products of Automatic 
Electric Company. Your copy of this catalog will be 
sent promptly on request. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultents 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known 


Since 1870 


HEMINGRAY No. 42 
Standard for many years. 
Its long leakage outh heme 


toll lines trouble-free. 


Made by Experts for Experts 


Hemingray Insulators are made 
as you would like to have them 
made. Under exacting step-by-step 
quality production control: 


Every phase in the manufactur- 
ing process is checked and re- 
checked. And laboratory tests are 
made, all along the line. 

In addition—Hemingray Insula- 
tors are made up and periodically 
tested under AIEE and ASTM 
standard specifications. 

That’s your assurance of uniform 
quality and dependable, long-life 
service. 

Hemingrays are sold by principal 
jobbers and are manufactured by 
Owens-Illinois, Hemingray Divi- 
sion, Muncie, Ind. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 


Telephone-Telegraph 
Export Agents: International Standard 
Electric Corporation, New York City 
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THE 
OPERATOR’S CORNER 


By MAYME WORKMAN 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association 


Traffic Editor, TELEPHONY 








commendable job in service as 


fc SCHOOL girls are doing a 
telephone operators in telephone 


exchanges during the war effort. 


Quoting from The Northwestern Bell 
magazine, “The Des Moines traffic of- 
fices, both local and long distance, are 


| proud of the high school girls who are 
| members of their force while complet- 
| ing their studies at school. 


“Thirty-four of these young people 
are working at the present time, four 
having gone on a full-time basis at the 
end of the first semester of school. 

“Recommended by the faculties of 
their schools for this type of work, the 
grades of the girls are such that the 
school heads feel they are capable of 
working and still retaining a good 
scholastic record. 

“Working five days a week, the girls 


average 24 hours each week. As a rule, 


| they 


do not work 
o’clock at night.” 


A number of the high school girls 


later than eight 


| employed in the Des Moines exchange 
| were pictured in fhe magazine during 
| periods of work and rest, and what a 


| bright appearing group 


| 


they were! 
Girls who any chief operator would be 
proud to have on her operating force. 

High school girls have proved a boon 
to chief operators in many Independ- 


ent telephone exchanges throughout the 
nation. In labor shortage areas, they 
have been particularly helpful in keep. 
ing schedules filled. The service of 
high school girls will be especially val. 
uable during vacation periods. 


In conversations with many chief op- 
erators who have employed high school 
students, they have made statements 
to the effect that “high school girls 
grasp instructions very  readily,”— 
“Their youth, good spirits, light-heart- 
edness and viewpoints are refreshing 
and exhilarating to our older en- 
ployes,’—“I don’t know how I would 
have managed without our high school 
girls. They have been a God-send,”— 
“Many of my high school girls have 
developed into regular operators,”— 
“High school girls have given new life 
to our office. I’m for them 100 per 
cent”—“Yes, high school girls are a 
little difficult to control at times, but 
after all, they are pretty young. I 
find if I approach them tactfully and 
try to see their point of view, we 
get along first rate.” 

Many chief operators who are re 
sponsible for training, express a pref- 
erence for employing young girls, 
stating, “They grasp instructions more 
readily.” 


Chief operators and managers em- 





tributary exchange. 


call. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 26 
(1) In some instances tributaries are privileged to handle calls to 
other tributaries of their toll center. 
they are privileged to ticket and time their own calls is probably depend- 
ent upon the facilities available and the quality of operating in the 


(2) A “payroll change” is a term used to indicate a change in the 
wage rate of an employe, their classification, etc. 
may be due to a periodic increase, a wage increase recommendation or 
a promotion to a position paying a higher wage rate. 

(3) The first report charge is waived. 

(4) Information volunteered by the operator is not chargeable. 


(5) The chargeable reports are the same as on any person-to-person 


The number of places to which 


The payroll change 








CORRECTION: Above are the answers which should have accompanied the traffic questions published 
on page 26 of the July 15 issue of TELEPHONY. 
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ploying high school students should be 
certain they are complying with all 
state and federal regulations affecting 
the employment of minors. If in doubt, 


it is well to consult your state or na- | 


tional telephone association. They will 
be glad to furnish the necessary infor- 
mation. It is also well to collaborate 
with school authorities in employing 
high school students. Their coopera- 
tion is essential in working out a sched- 
ule that will not be detrimental to the 
student’s school work. It will also 
enable the chief operator to secure the 
type of student who is most likely to 
be a favorable candidate for telephone 
work. 

Having before me the bright, smiling 
faces pictured in The Northwestern 
Bell, a group gathered around the 
piano in the rest room with voices 


raised in song, another group perusing | 


magazines provided for their enjoy- 
ment, and still another group seated at 
tables enjoying a snack, it is easy to 


understand why chief operators and | 


older traffic employes welcome these 
youngsters to their ranks. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) When ringing a code ring, how 
long do you pause between rings? 

(2) What amount of money can 
safely be deposited in a coin box tele- 
phone before stopping the patron and 
collecting the money deposited? 

(8) How long should you hold a 
circuit on an MX precedence? 


(4) Where there is but one pay 
station at a public house, such as Army | 


hospitals or homes for cadets, do they 
ask that conversations be limited to five 
minutes all the time or just during a 
congested period of time? 

(5) On local pay station calls, 
should you request the deposit in the 
hearing of both parties? 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 41. 
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Superintendent's Successor 
Named for Illinois Company 

W. P. Stokesberry, former general 
Superintendent of the Illinois Central 


Telephone Co., Clinton, recently became 
plant superintendent of the Associated | 
Public Utilities Corp., Columbus, Ohio. | 


L. E. Claypool, formerly with the | 
Peoples Telephone Corp., Butler, Pa., | 
succeeds Mr. Stokesberry at Clinton. | 


Vv 
Buys Exchange 


HARLEY ADAMSON, Jet, Okla., recent- 
ly purchased the Goltry (Okla.) Tele- 
phone Exchange. 
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PEN TA POLES 


FULL LENGTH TREATED 
NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


No. 9. They are light in weight— 
Easier to transport and set. 


Watch for Reason No. 10 


PAGE anv HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ~- 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Distributed by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION... 


“STILL IN 
THE LEAD” 


STROMBERG.CARLSON COMPANY 

















Franklin 


‘7 i would have called for longlife Drop wie Ws 
’ when he coaxed the lightning from the clouds, ~ 
if this excellent product had been available. 


The wise and far seeing pioneer 
in electricity would gladly have 
availed himself of the cost 
saving and time saving endur- 


ance of longlife Drop Wire. 


THE WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


New Haven, Conn 


Well Built wires since 1899 























RELIABLE 


Protective Equipment 


No. 955 One- 
piece, Sub- 
station pro- 
tector, with 
low absorp- 
tion procelain 
base. Elimi- 
nates need 
for asbestos 
mats. 


No. 1000 Out- 
door Pro- 
tector with 
fuses and air 
gaps for pro- 
tection 
against static 
and crosses 
with electric 
circuits. 
Weatherproof 
cover. 


""R.U."" re- 
versible un- 
protected 
Cable Termi- 
nal provides 
exceptional 
convenience 
in installation 
and long, de- 
pendable 
service. 


"*Reliable'’ 
B-27 Cable 
Terminal. 
Available in 
three types 
for standard 
cable termi- 
nal fuses. De- 
tachable 
mounting 
bracket per- 
mits one-man 
installation. 


aX 
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BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Public 
Relations 


(Concluded from page 13) 





good public relations which come under 
the head of good appearance. 


Third: Quality of the service and 
we need discuss that very little because 
without that nothing else matters. If 
the service is poor we are in trouble. 
We know now that our service is off 
a little bit. We also know that it is 
entirely outside our control. That is 
why we are making every effort to 
see that the public understands and 
will give us credit and be patient 
until we are in a position to give them 
the kind of service which we know they 
want. 


The fourth element of good public 
relations is how the people who oper- 
ate the business act; the way they 
greet the public in the offices; the way 
they answer questions; the way the 
plant man acts when he is on the 
subscribers’ premises; the correctness 
of bills; the way payments are ac- 
cepted; the kind of letters that are 
written to the public. In short, every 
contact which the humans in the tele- 
phone business make with the humans 
in the customers’ ranks is a potential 
source of good or bad public relations. 


We had a fellow in one of our small 
towns we called a combination man. 
His name was Joe. Joe did not have 
any public relations program, but 
unconsciously he did reflect all four 
elements of good public relations. 
He was honest; he was on the level. 
He dressed well, not fancy, only work- 
ing clothes, but clean, so that people 
were not ashamed to have him come 
into their homes. He was a good work- 
er, that is, he gave good service. He 
was a good workman. In the fourth 
place he was a courteous, accommo- 
dating fellow. He was always pleas- 
ant, never loud-mouthed, and that fel- 
low was one of the most popular men 
in his town. 


Following is an editorial concerning 
him which appeared in our Telephone 
News years ago: 


Joe Was a Combination Man 


“Hello, Joe!’ It was the piping 
voice of a youngster, romping down 
the street. ‘Howdy, Joe!’ This time the 
speaker was the driver of a_ truck. 
‘Good morning, Joe!’ The president of 
the bank waved his hand as he spoke. 
An elderly woman came down the 
street: ‘How do you do, Joseph?’ was 
her greeting. ‘Well, Joe, how are you 
today?’ spoke the mayor. Joe was go- 
ing about his business as usual. 


“These were the greetings that me 
him as he went from place to plac 
Perhaps it was to clear a cage o 
trouble here. Or fix a bell there, ; 
might have been a broken insulato 
Or a ‘noisy’ cord. Perhaps a receive, 
left off a hook. For Joe was a Cop. 
bination Man. 

“Long, courteous, Wwarm-hearte 
service had made Joe an_ institution, 
He was ‘Joe’ to everybody except , 
few. And to these he was ‘Joseph’ 
He joined the volunteer fire company. 
He was interested in civic affairs, 7) 
the people of that community he was 
the telephone man. Their impression; 
of the telephone organization wer 
gained from him. 

“Joe was a good workman. He wa 
never discourteous. Nothing  seeme 
too much trouble for him. When ly 
fixed a telephone, it stayed fixed, His 
fellow workmen liked him. He was 
an expert in first aid work and led, 
team for several years. 

“One day Joe became ill. He was 
missed on his accustomed rounds. Sné- 
denly the news flashed over the town: 

“ ‘Joe is dead!’ 

“There was many a heavy heart— 
many a hand was brushed across the 
corner of an eye. 

“*Joe is dead.’ 

“The city hall and the fire hous 
were draped in black. Flags wer 
flown at half-mast. Came the day of 
the funeral. Business ceased while the 
town mourned. 


“Joe was a Combination Man. He 
gave little thought to public relations 
He lived public relations.” 

[EpDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing wa 
an address presented by Mr. Schaubk 
before the recent Pennsylvania cor- 


ve ntion. | 
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AT&T Reduces Radio- 
Telephone Rates 

Rates for radio-telephone service t 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colom- 
bia and Haiti will be lowered generally, 
starting August 1, the American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. announced July 
24, 

Rates for a three-minute call on week 
days between New York City and any 
point in Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru will be reduced by $3.00, making 
the charge $12. Between New York 
and both Colombia and Haiti, the new 
charges for such a call will be $9.00. 


Certain reductions also have been 
made in radio-telephone rates to Puerto 
Rico from about 16 of the 48 states. 


Vv 


Chief Operator's Successor 

BETTY RAYE GULICK on July 5 suc 
ceeded Mrs. FRANK SOWDER to the posi- 
tion of chief operator at the Toronto 
exchange of The McKrae Telephone 
Co., Inc. Mrs. Sowder is going to Buf 
falo, Kan., where her husband will be 
a lineman for the McKrae company. 
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Carl Whitmore Elected 
President N. Y. Bell Company 
Carl Whitmore, vice president of 
operations of the New York Telephone 
Co. was elected president on July 26 
at a meeting of the board of directors. 
He succeeds the late James W. Hubbell. 
(TELEPHONY, July 29, page 29.) 


CARL WHITMORE 


Having received his education at the 
University of California, graduating in 
1908, Mr. Whitmore began his tele- 
phone career in 1911 as a fieldman with 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in San Francisco. Two years later he 
was transferred to Portland, Ore., as 
a toll engineer, where he became suc- 
cessively district plant engineer in 1917, 
division plant engineer in, 1920, and 
division superintendent of plant in 1921. 

In 1923 Mr. Whitmore returned to 
San Francisco as division superintend- 
ent of installation for the Western Elec- 
tric Co. and three years later became 
general superintendent of installation 
for the Western zone, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

Going to New York in 1927 as gen- 
eral manager of installation, he di- 
rected the huge force of Western Elec- 
tric men installing central offices and 
other equipment throughout the nation. 
Under his administration, many notable 
equipment projects were engineered 
and completed. 

In 1935 he became general plant man- 
ager for the upstate area of the New 
York company, and in 1936, he was 
appointed vice president and general 
manager of the Long Island area. On 
August 28, 1940, he was appointed a 
director of the company, and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, became vice president 
in charge of personnel. On August 
1, 1941, he became vice president of 
operations, succeeding Mr. Hubbell who 
was elected president at that time. He 
was appointed to the executive com- 
mittee in March, 1942. 
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Types for all central- 
battery exchanges. 


uu“ ” 
THE NEW 60 SERIES 


By installing paystations, you can make more tele- 
phone service available, to more people, with the least 
consumption of critical materials and manpower. And 
you can do it quickly, by ordering paystations in the 
new “60"' series. 


These Autelco-Equipped Gray paystations are in stock, 
ready for immediate delivery. They are modern pay- 
stations, with the transmission circuit and components of 
Automatic Electric's new Monophones. Thus, they pro- 
vide high-quality transmission — especially important 
nowadays, when paystations are being used so exten- 
sively for long-distance as well as local calls. 


Put the "60" series to work for you. Our complete 
Paystation Catalog (No. 4078) will be sent promptly 
on request. 


Utilities Order U-2, the regulation that limits the 
installation of telephones, specifically provides for 
“essential public paystations,” and the use of wiring 
materials required in connection with their installation. 
For such installations, telephone companies are per- 
mitted to use the AA-I preference rating granted 
by Utilities Order U-3 for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies. 


AUTELCO-EQUIPPED 


GRAY PAY STATIONS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











ees 


WOOD OPERATOR CHAIRS 


No. 222-FR 


Form fitting back and deep, saddle 
seat upholstered in genuine leather 
over curled hair pads. 

2. Easy, “floating’’ swivel mechanism. 
Available in 4 seat height ranges: 
18 to 22”; 21 to 25”; 24 to 28” and 
28 to 32”. 

- Solid maple frame with all joints 
glued and dowelled. 

Wide choice of leathers and finishes. 
Sold by Telephone Supply Houses 
Manufactured by 


STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
Sturgis, Michigan 








SINCE 1889 


NIN Ree 


CLay CONDUIT 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 


Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 


Mr. Whitmore resides with his wife 
and two daughters at Manhasset, Long 
Island. A third daughter is on over- 
seas duty with the International Red 
Cross. A son, Maj. Edwards C. Whit- 


| more, is on duty in the office of the 


Army Chief of Staff. 
Vv 


| Kicks Telephone to 


Tip Off Holdup 


An armed bandit escaped with an 
undetermined amount of cash and 
checks from the Midway Loan Co., 
Granite City, Ill., July 24, after he 
had tied the secretary, Miss Elva 
Schuerger, with rope, and had rifled 
her purse and the unlocked company 
safe. 

Police said Miss Schuerger, who was 
alone in the office, reported the bandit 
shoved a gun through the window grill, 
told her to be quiet, then came behind 
the counter and tied her hands and feet. 

She kicked a telephone receiver off 
its hook, and communicated with the 
chamber of commerce office next door. 
She was released by one of the em- 
ployes of the commerce group, who 
notified police. 

E. E. Spillers, company owner, could 
not estimate the amount of money 
taken. Miss Schuerger’s watch and $4 
were taken from her purse. 
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| First Appreciation Certificate 
| Awarded to Dr. Armstrong 


Dr. Edwin H. Armstrong, noted in- 
ventor in the radio field and professor 
of electrical engineering at Columbia 
University, was presented with the 
Chief Signal Officer’s Certificate of 
Appreciation by Maj. Gen. H. C. 
Ingles, Chief Signal Officer, at a recent 
ceremony in the Pentagon building, 
Washington, D. C. 

In handing the first certificate to Dr. 
Armstrong in recognition of “loyal and 


patriotic services” during two wars, 
General Ingles said in part: 


“Those of us who have been asggo. 
ciated with you through the year; 
know how unsparingly you have eop. 
tributed your talents and your time to 
the development of Signal Corps equip. 
ment which is now proving its supe 
riority on every front. We recall that 
you perfected the superheterodyne re. 
ceiver during the first World War ang 
your most recent waiver of royalties 
on your frequency modulation patents 
is still fresh in our memories. In ad- 
dition, you have undertaken vital cop- 
tract development work for the Signal 
Corps and given generously of your 
knowledge and advice in the conduct of 
many experiments.” 


The certificate was designed as a 
testimonial to individuals and com- 
panies who have performed notable 
services beyond the normal require- 
ments of duty but who are not under 
the direct control of the War Depart- 
ment and are, therefore, not eligible for 
the Secretary of War’s civilian award 
or the Army-Navy “E.” 

In 1941 Dr. Armstrong made a no- 
table contribution to the war effort 
when he waived all royalties on the use 
of 17 of his patents covering frequency 
modulation radio apparatus purchased 
by the War Department for military 
purposes. At the same time he offered to 
license on a one-dollar-a-year royalty 
basis any manufacturers designated by 
the War Department to produce such 
apparatus for military purposes for 
“so long as the present national and 
international emergency shall exist.” 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
accepted the offer in a letter of warm 
appreciation. 

In 1939 the inventor announced his 
method of eliminating static in radio 
by means of frequency modulation. This 
advance has been reflected in the sev- 
eral types of frequency modulated sets 
produced by the Signal Corps, now in 
successful use throughout ‘the Army. 


MAJ. GEN. H. C. INGLES, Chief Signal Officer, congratulates DR. EDWIN H. ARMSTRONG upon 
the occasion of Dr. Armstrong's receipt of the first Chief Signal Officer's Certificate of Appre- 
iati The presentation was made in General Ingles’ office at Washington, D. C. on June 17, 
1944. Left to right are: COL. J. D. O'CONNELL, COL. W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, BRIG. GEN. 
FRANK C. MEADE, BRIG. GEN. JERRY V. MATEJKA, GENERAL INGLES, DR. ARMSTRONG, MAJ. 
GEN. ROGER B. COLTON, MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON and MAJ. GEN. JAMES A. CODE, JR. 
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Neteren Operator Resigns 

“ ec Eee GERHARDT, operator at 

_ ; ampton, Iowa, telephone 

sa ge for the past 20 years, re- 

_ on June 24 to accept a position 
Ssistant at the local Post office. 
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DO YOU WANT TROUBLE- 
FREE RINGING SERVICE « 


Then Install — 





THE MASTER RINGING CONVERTER 


—it has NOT ONE, but ALL of 
the features that assure long, 
trouble-free signaling service. There 
are no moving parts, nothing to 
adjust, no routine maintenance, no 
radio interference and it's quiet 
and economical in operation. 


SUB-CYCLE 
is built for 
heavy duty— 
made in 6 
Models for 
loads rangin 
from ma | 
PBX to large 
Central Of- 


fice. 
+ 


ALSO PULSATORS 
Sold by Leading Distributors 
THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











WANTED 
ENGINEERS 


Telephone 


Project Engineer 


Experienced in step by step 
telephone equipment 


Telephone 


Circuit Designer 
Experienced in step by step 
DIAL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 


of American and European 
manufacturers 


Telephone Equip- 
ment Designers 


Experienced in step by step 

equipment designs 
TO WORK IN METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK AREA 
Write, stating full details of ex- 
perience in first letter to Box 725, 
Commerce Advertising Agency, 
Suite 617, 1457 B'way, New York 
18, N. Y. Essential workers need 
release statement. 
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Air Reduction Sales Develops 
New Gas Proportioner 

A new Airco Gas Proportioner was 
developed recently in Air Reduction’s 
research laboratories to meet the de- 
mands of electronic tube manufactur- 
ers, heat treaters and others who use 
mixtures of gases for protective at- 
mospheres. The apparatus is designed 
to produce an accurately proportioned 


| mixture of gases at a pressure not in 
| excess of five pounds per square inch. 





This new device consists of a mixing 
block incorporating accurately sized 
orifices on which are mounted flow- 
meters, pressure gauges and needle 
valves for the gases as well as inlet 
and outlet nipples. It can be furnished 
with any two of six available flow- 
meters permitting a wide variation in 
the proportions of the two gases to be 
mixed. 

Flowmeters for hydrogen service 
cover a range from approximately two 
to 200 cubic feet per hour. For nitro- 
gen the range is from approximately 
six to 140 cubic feet per hour. The 
gases should be supplied through two- 
stage regulators capable of delivering 
the required volume at pressures from 
10 to 25 pounds, it is reported. 

Additional details may be obtained 
by writing to the Air Reduction Sales 
Co., 60 East 42nd St. New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Vv 


New Method Aids 
Wire Production 

Wire has gone to war. Billions of 
feet of single conductor footage, pre- 


viously employed in thousands of mis- 


cellaneous appliances, are now being 


| used at the world’s battlefronts, play- 


ing a strategic part in the war. 
Production of this material, an es- 
sential of front line communications, 
has reached gigantic proportions dur- 
ing the last two and one-half years. 
One plant of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. has produced more than 4,178,- 
000,000 single conductor footage of wire 
during this period. This record for a 
single manufacturing unit is more than 
the combined industry produced in 


building wire for the year 194], t 
was reported. 

Four billion feet were produced with 
the new method of manufacture whic, 
employs a liquid rubber latex. It was 
developed at the Bristol, R. I., plant 
of the United States Rubber Co. ang 
centers the conductor within the ingy. 
lation, eliminating as far as possible 
many of the defects and short circuits 
by improperly applied insulation, jt 
was said. 

According to figures made public 
July 12, more than 2,567,000,000 feet 
of this wire were of the assault type 
used as a conductor in all front line 
communications work. 

During 1942 more than 1,222,000,000 
feet of this material were manufac. 
tured at the Bristol plant alone. Dur- 
ing 1943, more than 2,115,000,000 feet 
were made. 

The new type of latexed wire is con- 
structed so that the outside diameter 
is 35 per cent smaller than ordinary 
wire, which helps make this product 
higher in wire standards than those 
produced heretofore, the company re- 
ports. 
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Expansion of Air Conditioning 
Expected in Postwar Years 

One of the important and fast grow- 
ing postwar industries is going to be 
single-room fractional horsepower air 
conditioners or coolers, even 
though only five or six years ago prac- 
tically no one knew what they were, 
according to Harry Boyd Brown, man- 
ager of air conditioning for the Phile 


room 


Corp. 
“The fact that very few people 
understood what a room cooler was, 


what it did or how it functioned was 
probably the chief reason the entire 
industry sold only 30,000 to 40,000 of 
these units a year before the 
Mr. Brown believes. 

“But the performance, service and 
utility of single-room air conditioners 
have been so outstanding and so ap- 
parent to the user, that word-of-mouth 
advertising within the past few years 
has done a remarkable educational job 
insofar as the general public is con- 
cerned. The news about air condi- 
tioners has spread so rapidly that in 
the first postwar year, three times as 
many units will be made and sold as 
ever before, and it is not too radical a 
prophesy to say that three or four years 
after the war, annual volume should 
increase to six or eight times that of 
1941. In that event the business might 
amount to $60,000,000 a year. 

“Before the war, only a few dealers 
realized the big profit possibilities of 
this merchandise, but within the last 16 
or 18 months, we have been amazed 
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at the number of unsolicited inquiries 
that have poured in from dealers. They 
seem to be coming to realize that here 
isa high-priced unit, selling from $175 
to $400, which is easily and quickly 
sold for cash without high-pressure or 
expensive sales effort and without the 
need for any trade-in allowance. 

“When a dealer sells a Philco unit 
for $250, he gets payment in full then 
and there. When he sells a unit for a 
home and installs it in the master bed- 
room, he quickly finds he has a cus- 
tomer for four or five units in other 
rooms. The same thing is true of in- 
stallations in hospitals, hotels and 
offices. The single-room air conditioner 
itself, by its performance, creates an 
amazing number of repeat sales and 
new prospects. Nothing else gives such 
relief to sufferers from asthma and hay 
fever, and use of air conditioners is 
being prescribed with increasing fre- 
quency by physicians. 

“Undoubtedly the postwar units will 
be lighter in weight, and therefore, 
more easily installed. They will in- 
corporate the new materials and proc- 
esses that have been developed by 
war research. Along with all these 
things, Philco is planning to make and 
sell the units at lower prices, which 
should greatly increase the scope of the 
market and make them available to 
many more people than ever before.” 

[Epitor’s Note: Units such as those 
described above might be considered for 
installation in smell telephone ez- 
changes or in single rooms of larger 
exchanges when central office construc- 
tion and rehabilitation is resumed after 
the war.] 
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Plant Sound Systems 
Relays Invasion News 

More than 5,000,000 
the assembly lines and at their work 
benches are being kept abreast of inva- 
sion news developments through sound 
systems in war plants from coast to 
coast, it was disclosed recently as the 
result of a survey by Anthony G. Schi- 
fino, sound equipment chief of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. at Rochester, 
eR 

The survey brought out that officials 
in charge of plant sound systems are 
keeping in close touch with news serv- 
ices, local newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, for last-minute developments, the 
Rochester communications executive 
said. 


Americans on 


Reports indicated that many of the 
plant systems broadcast to their “swing 
shift” workers the first flash from Su- 
preme Allied Headquarters, AEF, early 
in the morning of June 6, “D-Day.” 


A consensus of opinion of a number 
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of personnel managers polled in the 
plant broadcast survey noted that “as 
it was expected, the invasion news de- 
velopments are giving vent to: (1) An 
outburst of strong religious sentiment 
on the part of those with loved ones 
in the thick of the battle; (2) an up- 
surge of loose talk of the ‘I heard’ 
school.” 


“This home-front network is effec- 
tually circumventing gossip due to lack 
of news by keeping a large segment of 
America’s war workers informed of the 
details of the invasion and its progress, 
at the same time, keeping them on the 
job for victory,” Mr. Schifino declared. 
“Some D-Day programs included short 
inspirational talks and sequences of 
patriotic music,” he continued. He also 
said that plant invasion news coverage 
leaves no room for loose talk. 

He predicted that the ability of war 
plants to use sound equipment so flexi- 
bly in today’s crises promises even 
wider audiences in the postwar period, 
notably in relaying specially selected 
programs of industrial work-music to 
lessen fatigue. “The use of industrial 
sound systems heretofore has been 
limited largely to paging absent offi- 
cials, and broadcasting speeches, safety 
information and announcements of spe- 
cial events, much in the manner of a 
talking bulletin board. Today, in tak- 
ing on this new role, plant systems 
seem to be doing their part in acquit- 
ting communications’ vast wartime re- 
sponsibility,” he concluded. 
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Telephone Couple to Manage 
Illinois Exchange 

K. O. Shoots, former manager of the 
Gays (Ill.) Mutual Telephone Co. ac- 
cepted a position on August 1 as man- 
ager of the Cawker City (Kan.) Mutual 
Telephone Co. Mr. Shoots left the Gays 
company about a year ago. 

Mrs. Shoots, who is now working as 
an operator at the Illinois Consolidated 
Telephone Co. office in Mattoon, will 
assist Mr. Shoots in the management 
of the Cawker City company. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


Mrs. Mary ALICE BELLAMY, 85, pio- 
neer resident of Knoxville, Iowa, died 
July 23 at her home there. Mrs. Bel- 
lamy and her husband, the late J. S. 
Bellamy, organized the first telephone 
company in Knoxville in 1898. They 
also were the founders of the first elec- 
tric company in that city, established 
in 1887. Mrs. Bellamy has been presi- 
dent of the Bellamy company since her 
husband’s death. 

Mr. Bellamy was a pioneer Inde- 
pendent telephone man in Iowa, being 


active in state association affairs as 
well as holding office as one of its early 
presidents. He also built the exchange 
at Hutchinson, Kan. 

Earle D. Bellamy, son of the tele- 
phone pioneers, has been the operating 
head of the Bellamy Telephone Co. 
since his father’s death. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Bellamy is survived by two sons, 
Earle and Paul, a daughter, Mrs. 
Imogene Moore, Ashville, N. C.; 11 
grandchildren, and five great-grand- 
children. 


EMMETT R. CosTIcH, 49, traffic super- 
intendent of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Telephone Corp., died at his home in 
Brockport, N. Y., on July 26. 

Mr. Costich, who was born in Roch- 
ester, joined the Rochester corporation 
in 1916 in the engineering department, 
becoming traffic engineer in 1921 and 
traffic superintendent in 1933. 

He leaves a widow, two daughters, a 
son, Pfc. Emmett R. Costich, Jr.; three 
brothers and five sisters. 


JoHN A. McDoNALb, 69, former 
owner of the LaHarpe (Kan.) Tele- 
phone Co., died recently at his home 
in LaHarpe, following a long illness. 

He was born in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
in 1884 went to Allen County, Kan. He 
purchased the LaHarpe Telephone Ex- 
change in 1904 and continued to op- 
erate it until a year ago when it was 
sold. 

Mr. McDonald is survived by his 
widow and two sons, Allan of LaHarpe, 
and Nigel, serving with the 
Coast Guard in England; a sister and 


who is 


a brother. 


JOHN WARNER LADD, 84, who erected 
many of the original telephone lines 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, died June 20 at the home 
of his daughter at Short Beach, Conn. 

One of the first commercial telephone 
exchanges in the world was established 
in New Haven, Conn., in 1878. This 
exchange was later absorbed by the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
when the latter was formed. Mr. 
Ladd took charge of the lines eight 
months after the exchange was organ- 
ized, and became superintendent of con- 
struction in 1889. 

He was made superintendent of the 
plant in 1910, retiring 20 years later. 

Surviving, besides his daughter, is a 
son. 
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Ground rods drive 
without bending 


The Chance Ground Rod Driver is a 
handy tool for — ground rod in- 
stallations. The tubular handie when 
eemugee over the ground rod sup- 
ports the rod and prevents buckling or 
bending while the driver is raised and 
dropped like a pile driver. A section 
of the tubular handle may be removed 
so that it is possible to drive the rod 
within 2! feet of the ground level. 
The short section may then be used as 
a sledge as illustrated. Total weight of 
this tool is 14 pounds. Here is the 
simplest, quickest method for mak- 
ing ground rod installations. Write 
for details. 









E 
INDUSTRIES] 


A-B-CHANCE CO- «rnc 


MISSOURI 














Available For Identification 


When the stenciled markings on poles 
and other equipment have weathered 
away, look into Premax Stamped and 
Embossed Metal Letters, Figures and 
Pole Markers. 


They'll do the job at less than 
stenciling cost . . . and last as long 
as the pole. 





remax Froducts 


Division Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
4407 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 
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ITH TRADITIONAL devotion 
WW: duty, telephone employes 


rallied for immediate service 


| after the Port Chicago (Calif.) muni- 


tions explosion, which occurred at 
10:19 p.m. on July 17, and saw to it 
that at no time was the wrecked town 
out of telephone communication with 
the outside world. Within a few min- 
utes after the explosion, crews and 
trucks of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. from surrounding towns 
were on their way to the scene of dis- 
aster to render immediate assistance in 
restoring communication facilities, to 
make repairs and to get the telephone 


| calls for aid flowing over the wires in 


continuously increasing volume. 
Repair crews, working under emer- 
gency lights throughout the night, had 


| restored all telephone trunks to Port 


Chicago by 11:20 a.m. on July 18, by 
which time a substantial number of the 
212 telephones served by the local ex- 
change were also in satisfactory work- 
ing order. 


The explosion moved the switchboard 
about two feet and ringing power failed 
(emergency hand generators on the 
switchboard were used). The telephone 
building, itself, was not seriously dam- 
aged, and one long distance circuit 
miraculously remained in service. This 
line was immediately made available to 
military authorities for emergency use. 


The telephone operator on duty in 
the Port Chicago central office at the 
time of the explosion was blown across 
the room, suffered shock and minor in- 
jury, but quickly returned to her posi- 
tion at the board and resumed handling 
calls. Another operator, housed on the 
premises, suffered bruises and a broken 
rib. The chief operator, returning to 
the office from a civic meeting, suffered 


| cuts from flying glass, but despite in- 


juries, reported immediately and took 
charge of the office. Within a few min- 
utes, operators voluntarily began to ar- 
rive at this and other telephone ex- 
changes in the affected region, ready to 


| take over whatever assignments were 


necessary to re-establish disrupted serv- 
ice and get the messages through. 


By 3:30 am., July 18, Port Chi- 


| cago operators were handling calls over 


| 
| 
| 
| 


several circuits which telephone repair 


crews had restored to Martinez and 
Pittsburg, the nearest neighboring ex- 
changes. 


Telephone employes acted as messen- 









TELEPHONE EMPLOYES ON JOB 
IN PORT CHICAGO DISASTER 


gers to points where telephone com. 
munication was impossible. 

The exchange plant suffered severe 
damage. Aerial cable to the ammuni- 
tion depot was destroyed for a distance 
of about 500 feet and much of the 
other outside plant was badly dam- 
aged. Aerial wire on the toll lines sery- 
ing Port Chicago was damaged by fiy- 
ing shrapnel and debris for a distance 
of about three miles. 

Summarizing the effect of the explo- 
sion on telephone property, the com- 
pany stated that no damage was done 
to its plant in exchanges other than 
Port Chicago, although windows were 
broken in telephone offices in Pittsburg, 
Martinez and Vallejo. 

Chief operators in Port Chicago, Pitts- 
burg and Martinez exchanges stated 
that public cooperation was “splendid.” 
With emergency calls flooding the 
switchboards, operators asked persons 
placing what were obviously “curiosity” 
calls if their messages were urgent. 











Do More 
With Less 














Seymoue Smitx 
TELEPHONE PRUNERS 


CUT FASTER, COVER MORE 
GROUND+*keen “Center-Cut” blade slices 
between two strong side supports. Branch is 
firmly gripped, quickly cut. Ask for prices. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
609 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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Many replied in the negative and said 
they would gladly call later. 

In a letter to R. E. Hambrook, San 
Francisco, vice president and general 
manager of the Pacific company, N. R. 
Powley, president of the company, paid 
tribute to company employes who 
served during the emergency. Mr. Pow- 
ley’s letter follows: 


“It is traditional in our business that 
our people always rise to the height of 
any emergency. Telephone men and 
women have been tested, time and 
again, on occasions of fire, flood, earth- 
quake and other disaster. With the first 
flash of the news of hostilities, and 
without bidding, hundreds of telephone 
men and women who were off duty, re- 
ported to their posts. The response of 
our entire organization was immediate. 
That spirit and will-to-do which are of 
such vital importance in these emer- 
gency times were given full expression 
by an organization trained in the ren- 
dition, maintenance and safeguarding 
of a service upon which our country, 
arming itself under an accelerated war 
program, depends so vitally for rapid 
and efficient communication. At the 
forefront is that Spirit of Service which 
has been demonstrated so admirably by 
thousands of telephone men and women 








dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE CO. 

















B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 





(3) Normally, 15 minutes, 


the circuit should be held longer. 


dition is encountered. 


(5) Yes. 
hearing of both parties. 











MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Leng Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 33 


(1) The length of the pause is one-half second. 

(2) Ordinarily, from $2.00 to $2.50. 

The terminating operator should refer 
the call to her supervisor or chief operator who will determine whether 


(4) Ordinarily, conversation is limited only when a no circuit con- 


The request for the deposit should be made within the 





who, in fair or stormy weather, have 
taken the message through. Calmly and 
effectively our men and women are 
serving the great cause of human free- 
dom. 

“The above statement I made to our 
shareholders in our annual report for 
1941. Immediately following the tragic 
disaster at Port Chicago . . . a disaster 
in character and in kind entirely new 
to us—our men and women, beset by 
lurking danger at every turn, again 
rose to the traditional heights of serv- 
ice and expressed all along the line in 
their every action that Spirit of Serv- 
ice, the portrayal of which a word pic- 
ture cannot possibly do full justice. 

“May I ask you and your staff to 
express our pride, admiration and ap- 
preciation to each of our people for the 
effective part they Pan in this most 
creditable and splendid performance of 
our organization. It shall be a lasting 
inspiration to all of us to be of ever 
greater service.” 





Are MANPOWER 


Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (al! costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Condslt 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

Winefee ta {Sulevition Mics. New York, Me Y 
Nerfotk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Paitagetphia, Pa 

Annapots, M@ Chieage, tl. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 

raisals — Original Cost Studice 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 


Investigations 











J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


1510 Lineein Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation ef Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 
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Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Winimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





TELEPHONE MEN WANTED: By 
Class A Company in Middle West. Ex- 
perienced repairmen and linemen. Per- 
manent position with good salary for 
men who can qualify. Furnish full de- 
tails of experience, draft status, etc. 
Write Box No. 2085, c/o TELEPHONY. 





WANTED: Starting new crews. 
Need construction foreman familiar 
with general outside telephone construc- 
tion work. Also need linemen. Perma- 
nent employment to right man. Age 
no object if you can produce. Write, 
Plant Superintendent, Illinois Central 
Telo. Co., Clinton, III. 





WANTED: Telephone Accountant— | 


qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 


phone accounting for Class A com- | 


panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 


small photograph. Write Telephone | 


Services, Inc., 16th Floor, 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Lincoln 





POSITION WANTED by Cable | 


Splicer with 20 years’ experience in 
construction and maintenance. 
draft age. Available within 30 days. 
Write Box No. 2083, c/o TELEPHONY. 





They Give Their Lives— 
You Lend Your Money. 
BUY WAR BONDS 














Reconstructed Equipment 


Kellogg or Dean Talk through repeating Coils @ $0.75 
Western Elec. or Kellogg New Composition Rec. 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: Richton ts ex- 
change of from 1,000 to 1,200 company 
owned stations. Middlewest preferred. 
Experienced in management and op- 


erations of large Independent ex- 
changes. Write Box 2080, c/o TELEPH- 
ONY. 





Classified Section 


| 


Over | 


55 | 
20 


Ghats and ORGS GB. onc ccc nccccccccccccccccceess 45 
Kellogs, Dean, _ Monarch, Western Elec. or S. C. o 
western Elec. s 35-35 Retard Coils @........ 1.00 

| nar ys 2 conde “Swhd. Plugs for No. 11 drops 

40c e 3 Cond. No. SSN @........-.eeeeeeeee 
Swbd. scird WED Bac cccccccccccccccccccceces ° 

Elec. No. 7A or T Fiber Fuses @....... -05 
a M. Ericsson Watch case Rec. less band or 7 
PEE cen iu seddecncddensinsneeseseteceeseones ° 
48° Volt Swhd. Lamps per 100 @...........-.-+-- 5.00 
Kelloag 103 | M. F. Condensers @............... 40 | 
Western Elec. or Automatic Elec. 2 M. F. Con- 
GENT FD nccccccccecescvegpeccastcccveocesece -35 


Western Elec. No. 323 Transmitters less back @ .. 1.15 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 








RECONDITIONED 


W. E. Co. LINE and CUT-OFF RELAYS 


Al and A2, A25 and A26, 192C and 193, 194 or 10621 
(as per D-10620) and 194 or 10622 (as per D-10620), 
101B and 111A. Also 189D and 114A Line Relays. 
Mounting strips and parts available for the above relays. 




















BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS (16), 


OHIO 















Mauston (Wis.) Manager Resigns; 

Temporary Successor Named 
John Weber, manager of the Mays. 

ton (Wis.) exchange of the Common. 


wealth Telephone Co., resigned July 1], 
He will be succeeded temporarily jp 
that position by Robert Schulze who 
has been connected with the commer. 
cial department in the company’s head- 
quarters at Madison. 

Mr. Weber joined the Commonwealth 
company on January 6, 1936, as a line. 
man on a construction crew. On April 
1, 1937, he was promoted to a line and 
station maintenance man. Since that 
time he has worked at the Portage, 
Richland Center and Two Rivers ex- 
changes of the company. He was ap- 
pointed Mauston manager on Septem- 
ber 7, 1942. 

Vv 


Bell Applies to Construct 
Wire Crossing Over River 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co. office at Jackson, Miss., has 
submitted an application to the United 
States Engineer office at Vicksburg for 
a permit to construct an overhead tele- 
phone line across the Little Talla- 
hatchie River. 

The telephone company’s plans show 
a single line with a 340-foot span, low 
point of wire being 12 feet above maxi- 
mum high water. 


Vv 


British Want 
Teleprinter Booths 

British press interests are now urg- 
ing the General Post Office to erect 
teleprinter booths at some of the more 
important commercial centers so that a 
subscriber could enter a booth, buy so 
much space by inserting his coins, and 
type out a letter which will be repro- 
duced in his home office. 

Two main fields are visualized as 
justifying this: The newspaper corre- 
spondent, who frequently calls his home 
office, and the travelling representative 
who makes a daily report. The 
is being considered. 


Vv 


Chief Operator Resigns 
From West lowa Company 

Miss Geraldine Cleaver, chief opera- 
tor and bookkeeper for the West Iowa 
Telephone Co. at Anita, for the past 
17 years, has resigned. 


idea 


Miss Cleaver has accepted the posi- 
tion as solicitor for the News-Tele- 
graph, Cass County daily newspaper, 
of Atlantic, Iowa. She will continue to 
live in Anita. 

Miss Maxine Stager, 
the company for 


operator with 
the past five years, 


will succeed Miss Cleaver as chief op- 
erator and bookkeeper. 


TELEPHONY 


